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The Monroe Doctrine Today 


Recent developments in the interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine are discussed by Dexter Perkins, professor of 
history at the University of Rochester and an authority 
on the Doctrine, in Foreign Affairs (New York) for 
January. The original message of President Monroe de- 
clares that “the American continents . . . are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European powers,” that an attempt by a European 
power to control the destiny of the Latin American re- 
publics whose independence has been recognized by the 
United States could only be regarded as “the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States,” and that “any attempt” by European powers to 
“extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere” 
should be regarded as “dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Professor Perkins points out that, although in theory 
the principles laid down covered both continents, “in 
practice, from 1823 down to 1938, they were applied virtu- 
ally without exception in the region of the Caribbean.” 
In only a very few cases were they applied to other re- 
gions. During the nineteenth century or the pre-Munich 
period of the twentieth there is scarcely a reference to 
Canada in connection with the Doctrine. Nevertheless, 
President Roosevelt’s promise, in 1938, of assistance to 
Canada in case of an attack was generally accepted as 
“a normal and natural application of the tenets of 1823.” 
The formation of a joint Canadian-American defense 
board in 1940 was not criticized by “even the most isola- 
tionist Senators.” When naval bases in the West Indies, 
Bermuda and Newfoundland were secured in 1940 “‘the 
intention of the Roosevelt Administration to defend the 
outposts as well as the mainland of the North American 
continent became as clear as words, coupled with action, 
could make it.” In 1941 the Doctrine was extended to 
include Greenland. Again “the overwhelming body of 
American public opinion” sustained the President. 

The discussion with Uruguay in regard to the possi- 
bility of a naval base in that country showed that the Uni- 
ted States was concerned about the defense of southern 
South America, although the Monroe Doctrine had not 
been applied to that region for nearly a hundred years. 

Another important question is the attitude which the 
United States will take if Nazi-controlled regimes should 
be set up in Latin America. Mr. Perkins believes that 
this is not likely to happen as long as the United States 
maintains its present policy of “generous financial assis- 
tance and wise political cooperation” with the existing 
regimes. 


In recent years there has been a tendency toward the 
international acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
first important step in this direction was taken at the 
conference in Buenos Aires in December, 1936, which 
adopted a convention providing for international con- 
sultation “in the event that the peace of the American 
republics is menaced.” The Declaration of the Lima Con- 
ference in December, 1938, was a more forthright state- 
ment of the solidarity of American nations. Provision 


was made at that time for meetings of the Ministers of 


Foreign Affairs of the different republics “when deemed 
desirable and at the initiative of any one of them.” Such 
meetings were held in Panama in the fall of 1939 and 
in Havana in July, 1940. At the latter conference the 
American republics declared that they would consider 
“any transfer, or attempted transfer, of the sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, possession or any interest in or control over 
any such region to another non-American state . . . as 
against American sentiments and principles and the rights 
of American states to maintain their security and political 
independence.” They also set up an Inter-American Com- 
mission of Territorial Administration for any territories 
which might be occupied because of such a threat. Nine 
states have already ratified the Protocol of Havana. 
Complete internationalization of the Doctrine has not, of 
course, been reached as yet. It seems likely, the writer 
thinks, that it will be used most effectively “in the future, 
as indeed . . . in the past, to give force and direction and 
emotional conviction to our own public opinion rather 
than to bring about a virtual alliance between the Ameri- 
can republics.” 

Many people have considered that the Monroe Doctrine 
implies isolationism. This, Mr. Perkins is convinced, 
is not a justifiable interpretation. In practice, no such 
deduction has been made. “. . . The Monroe Doctrine has 
not been, is not, and ought not be, a cover for a policy 
of isolation or a justification of that myopic sense of na- 
tional interest which assumes that the Americas lie not 
merely in another hemisphere from Europe or Asia, but 
in another world.” 


Was the 40-Hour Week Responsible ? 


French social legislation of 1936 particularly the in- 
troduction of the 40-hour week, has been somewhat un- 
discriminatingly blamed for the crippling of France’s pro- 
duction and the paralyzing of her war effort. It was not, 
however, the achievements of the Blum experiment but 
its failure, revealing the chronic anemia of the French 
economic structure, that encouraged Nazi aggression and 
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helped the German victory. So argues Henry W. Ehr- 
mann of the New School for Social Research, New York, 
in the October issue of Foreign Affairs. Popular con- 
fusion of the increase in the cost of the work hour with 
increase in the total net costs of production has obscured 
the real situation. There was in fact a general increase 
in profits in the basic (and defense) industries, says Mr. 
Ehrmann. “The net profits of 122 undertakings in vari- 
ous branches rose by an average of 36 per cent.” 

Characteristics of French industry which blocked suc- 
cess of the social measures included insufficient “ration- 
alization” and inadequate scientific organization of work, 
lack of standardization and incompetent commercial 
methods. These same attributes had long prevented the 
improvement of production and the economic and psy- 
chological regeneration that might have saved the Third 
Republic. The defectiveness of the French credit system 
was another handicap and large-scale capital export was 
impoverishing the country. 


Systematic, comprehensive, accurate statistics of the 
labor reserve, and facilities for vocational and technical 
training, two prerequisites of successful operation of the 
40-hour week, were lacking in France. The response of 
both labor and capital to the opportunity represented by 
the social gains was extremely unenlightened. The labor 
movement “failed to recognize that a rise in individual 
output was the necessary complement of the legal reduc- 
tion in hours.” Two days a week the machinery of many 
plants stood idle. Not only the workers but the machinery 
went on a 40-hour week. Consequently, new workers were 
not hired, and this at a time when there were around 575,- 
000 unemployed. In enterprises not covered by the law 
“only 1.53 per cent worked as much as 48 hours; and 
51.31 per cent worked 40 hours or less.” As for manage- 
ment, “several important branches of industry announced 
that, in view of the increase in net costs, they were simply 
going to discontinue re-tooling and even normal main- 
tenance. Such was the lack of vigor and resilience of 
French industry that the coal-mine operators, for example, 
deplored the rising dynamism of the electrical industry. 
They had ‘adjusted’ themselves to the economic slump 
and resented attempts to expand activity.” To govern- 
ment appeals labor replied with the sit-down strike ; capital 
by flight. 

The Blum government, “dominated by the fear of trans- 
gressing their pledge not to touch the structure of the 
French economic system,” failed to support the social 
gains with essential economic changes. The writer thinks 
that “a thorough alteration of credit and banking, the en- 
forcement of new methods of industrial organization, some 
important administrative changes, and eventually some 
rather simple revisions of the prerogatives of the Senate, 
could have provided the basis for a renaissance of the 
French Republic.” 


The British Churches in the War 


“The Ten Points” of the British churches for postwar 
reconstruction are “a force for unity the like of which 
has to be seen to be believed,” according to Margaret 
Bondfield, well-known British Labor leader, in the Survey 
‘Graphic (New York) for January. In December, 1940, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Cardinal Hins- 
lev of the Roman Catholic Church, and the Moderator of 
the Free Church Council issued this joint declaration, 
now known simply as “The Ten Points,” stating that per- 
manent peace in Europe depends on making Christian 


principles “the foundation of national policy and of all 
social life.” The first five points, originally framed by 
Pope Pius XII, call for “assurance to all nations of their 
right to life and independence”; “a mutually agreed or- 
ganic progressive disarmament, spiritual as well as ma- 
terial” ; a juridical institution to guarantee the fulfilment 
of conditions agreed upon and their revision if necessary ; 
the adjustment of “the real needs and just demands of 
nations and populations and racial minorities . . . as oc- 
casion may require’; and the development of “that sense 
of deep and keen responsibility which weighs human 
statutes according to the sacred and inviolable standards 
of the laws of God.” To these the British churchmen 
added five standards for testing economic situations and 
proposals: the abolition of “extreme inequality in wealth 
and possessions,” equal opportunities of education for 
every child “regardless of race or class,” safeguarding 
the family unit, restoring “the sense of a Divine vocation 
. . . to man’s daily work,” and the use of “the resources 
of the earth . . . as God’s gifts to the whole human race.” 


“For half a century and more,” Miss Bondfield says, | 
“trade unionists have reproached the churches on their | 


slowness in espousing the betterment of conditions of life 


and labor.” If the Ten Points had appeared at any other | 


time they might have been received “with a certain amount 
of skepticism.” But they came “close on the heels” of the 
heavy air raids over the country when “clergymen and 
priests, ministers and church workers, strove and suf- 
fered heroically, sharing with the general population all 
the difficulties and dangers of their ordeal from the skies.” 
The “men of the churches” had “proved themselves” so 
the civilians were ready to listen. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war a joint committee 
was set up with seven members from the National Coun- 
cil of Social Service and 11 from the churches. Of the 
latter, seven represented the Anglican and Free Churches, 
two were appointed by the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, and two by the chief Rabbi of England. Similar 
local groups have been set up in all the large cities. These 
groups assist in tracing church members, organize tem- 
porary places of worship, help anxious relatives at 
the mortuary and casualty bureaus, assist in the identi- 
fication of the dead, serve in hospitals immediately after 
a raid as “messengers and liaison officers as well as spirit- 
ual counselors to the raid victims,” arrange accommoda- 
tions for the aged and infirm outside of the heavily raided 
areas, and help workers arriving in strange towns to find 
lodgings. 

Furthermore, “the old barriers” between the churches 
have broken down to a considerable extent. The Pope 
has given them all “from archbishops and moderator to 
the average Englishman . . . something that everyone 
could turn over in mind and imagination”. The “tradi- 
tional aloofness” of the Church of England has been 
“blown up by the blitz.” The nonconformists are being 
drawn together. 


Miss Bondfield says that she has on several occasions 
spoken at crowded meetings to discuss the “Ten Points” 
where the audience “fairly represented the whole town,” 
including “many who were without church affiliation.” 
In these discussions there is “almost universal agreement” 
that the Hitler philosophy is “a direct challenge to Chris- 
tianity.” Wherever the postwar world is being discussed 
“the statement by the churches keeps to the fore that the 
foundation of peace must be spiritual as well as material 
and that the spiritual force must help to mold material 
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conditions so that mankind may reach higher levels of 
living.” 


“Catholic Pacifism ” 


American Protestants know well the name of William 
E. Orchard, the English minister who, like John Henry 
Newman, went over to Rome. He is now Father Or- 
chard. The Catholic Worker (New York), the only paper 
in the world published by a group of Catholic pacifists, 
in its January issue contains an article from his pen on 
“Catholic pacifism.” We quote it in part: 

“Pacifism was never in worse plight. It never has been 
a widely held idea. It had some support in the early 
Church, but after Constantine’s conversion opinion 
changed and St. Augustine’s ruling became generally ac- 
cepted. It has been revived in modern times, but almost 
always by small sects, or professed by those who on other 
points are heretics. . . . It is widely held that Catholic 
pacifism is a contradiction in terms, and, if not a de- 
fined heresy, such a fundamental error that it savours 
of heresy, so that no instructed and loyal Catholic can 
also be a pacifist 

“The matter is not quite so clear as that. The absolute 


porting his conviction that no Christian should bear arms 
or take part in war. It has long been canon law that no 
cleric must shed blood, and the Third Order of St. 
Francis originally forbade its members to bear arms. 

“It is only what is called the general teaching of the 
Church that it is not sin to make war, if it has a just 
cause, if it is justly waged, and if it seeks a just end. This 
is neither infallible nor finally settled teaching. Con- 
sequently there still rages among those outside the Church 
a discussion whether the New Testament, Christ’s teach- 
ing and example, forbids or permits, sanctions or even 
demands that in some circumstances a Christian should 
take part in war. 

“It must be admitted by any competent student that 
the case is arguable because the bearing of certain state- 
ments one side or the other is not clear or indispu- 
table. ... 

“With Catholics the issue is generally narrowed down 
to whether the cause is just; but since the Papacy now 
generally refuses to adjudicate on this issue, in effect 
it is left to the competent authority of each country, which 
naturally proclaims its cause is just. 

“Indeed, if Catholic teaching were left at that point, 
it could be claimed that it was useless, if not positively 
harmful, because it has only driven every belligerent to 
proclaim its cause just. This can always be done by cir- 
cumscribing the conditions and selecting the evidence, 
when any war can be made to appear just to its own 
nationals. 

“This gives to every war, and to all parties in it, a 
conviction which adds moral incentive to war, sanctions 
almost everything, and inevitably prolongs it. What gets 
overlooked is that, according to the general teaching of 
the Church as summed up by St. Thomas Aquinas and 
later theologians, the means of waging war must also be 
just, while the end sought must give some assurance of 
securing justice. 

“Tt is there, and especially under modern conditions, 
that critics of war can certainly raise issues; indeed it 
has been claimed by a modern Catholic authority that if 
these necessities are rightly pressed then there has never 
been a just war and it is likely there never will be... . 
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“It is no wonder that natural instinct, any knowledge 
of history, actual participation in the horrible incidents 
every war on every side produces, or some feeling for 
our common humanity impel some to declare they will 
have no further part in it... . 

“Nevertheless when once strife begins, and everyone 
is in danger, can any Catholic, religious person, patriot, 
not to say decent human being refuse to obey a call to 
arms? That is the question anyone must face very seri- 
ously... .” 


Religious Life in Catholic Germany 


Under this title, a “Traveller in Germany” published 
in a recent number of the Swiss Roman Catholic Kirchen- 
zeitung interesting personal impressions from Germany, 
among others the following: 

“The public is buying more Bibles and more religious 
books than before. Sermons are much better than they 
used to be. The clergy is conscious of the call of the 
hour ; there are only too many questions to be dealt with, 
and the people are more receptive to the Word of God. 
The Church is the only place where the Germans of to- 
day can still hear a comparatively free, true, courageous 
word. .. . I was astonished and rejoiced to see that these 
preachers are not over-cautious. Their preaching is right 
up to date, and deals exclusively with the fundamental 
truths of Christianity; and they courageously defend the 
rights of personality and the uniqueness of the Christian 
faith over against the exaggerated nationalistic theories. 
. . . With what tense attention do the masses in crowded 
churches hang upon the lips of these beloved priests! 
What proud joy and satisfaction is reflected on the op- 
pressed faces of those who listen to them as they proclaim 
the ancient Christian truths so clearly, practically, and 
courageously!” (1.C.P.I.S. Geneva, No. 33, Sept., 1941.) 


A Netherlands Pastoral Letter 


From the same source as the foregoing come excerpts 
from a pastoral letter issued in September by the General 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church in the Netherlands. 
It says inter alia: 


“We have held on to our external unity, but sacrificed 
truth to unity. But when truth has been forgotten, unity 
can no longer be unity in love. Or we have tried to main- 
tain truth but forgotten that truth includes brotherly love. 
Without that love, apparent truth is no longer truth, and 
the Church fails in its calling to be a haven for the lost, a 
refuge for the lonely. 


“We have not struggled with sufficient energy against 
the sins of our people, nor have we effectively witnessed 
against social injustice and exploitation, and so the weak 
in the struggle of life have come to see the Church not as a 
helper but as an enemy. And today especially we are 
giving way to our natural inclination to foster feelings of 
enmity, instead of witnessing simply and clearly for 

“Subjects must obey the authorities in all things which 
are not in conflict with the Word of God, even when the 
decisions of the authorities seem arbitrary to them. The 
Bible knows of one exception from the rule of obedience: 
When the authorities go beyond the limits of their man- 
date and demand that which is against the commandment 
of God, then the Apostolic word: ‘We ought to obey 
God rather than men’ becomes valid. The authority which 
does not respect this limit degenerates into tyranny. In 
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that case one serves the authorities by acting according to 
God’s Will. The Christian Church then accepts suffering 
for the sake of the Gospel.” 


And How About Protestants? 


In a Christmas message entitled “We Catholics of the 
United States” the Yardstick, a feature service of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, prepared by Rev. 
Raymond MeGowan, reminds its readers that “Christ- 
mas always has something of Good Friday in it.” The 
message contains the following paragraphs: 

“Of all the sins of Catholics in the United States, our 
worst, | think, is the one listed last among the capital 
sins. It is the sin of sloth, of lukewarmness, of neglect. 
Sloth seems our worst failure. I may be wrong. Maybe 
it is confusion that is our chief trouble. But I think ‘t is 
mainly sloth. We are like Chaucer’s merchant who on 
his way to the Canterbury pilgrimages ‘seemed busier than 
he was.’ We have done a lot. But in our own Canter- 
bury pilgrimage to make the shadow of the cross less deep 
and dark over the cradle, we have, I think, been like the 
merchant ; we have acted as if we were doing more than 
we did. 

“We have the excuse that terrible but successful cen- 
turies in which little good was possible have preceded our 
time. But during most of our own lives we could have 
directly, bravely and completely fought the secularism, 
nationalism and capitalism which are threatening the 
world’s ruin, and could have had real hope of victory; 
for during most our own life-time these crimes have not 
been successful. We have, I know, fought them a little 
and held to the faith, supported our schools, done an im- 
mense amount of charity and organized ourselves part-way 
for part-way action. But we have not squarely confronted 
this great crime of first shoving God aside and the moral 
law soon afterwards, from the relations of people to one 
another in their making a living and from the relations of 
nations.” 


“Religion and the Good Society ” 


Jews, Catholics and Protestants agree to a notable ex- 
tent on the principles which should govern men in their 
relations with one another, differ as they do in ritual 
and theology, as is shown in a booklet interpreting the 
social teachings of religious bodies, issued by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 

On numerous subjects, official pronouncements of the 
three faiths are printed side by side, and reveal parallelisms 
and identity of spirit and intent. Taken as a whole, the 
booklet is presented to the public as the considered judg- 
ment of organized religion upon pressing social and inter- 
national problems, many of them highly controversial. 

The social affirmations compiled and interpreted included 
statements on The Basis of the Social Order; Motives in 
Social Life; Responsibility of Ownership; Social Insur- 
ance; Industrial Relations; Economic Democracy ; Civil 
and Religious Liberties ; Racialism ; Agriculture ; Postwar 
Reconstruction. 

The booklet includes a symposium on the social teach- 
ings of each group. Contributors are Rabbi David de Sola 
Pool of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, New 
York; Father R. A. McGowan of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington; and Dr. Benson Y. 
Landis of the Federal Council of Churches, New York, 
who also served as editor and compiler. 


In a Foreword Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, president of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, calls upon 
numerous discussion groups in churches and synagogues 
to make the publication the basis of their considerations, 

Religion and the Good Society is published at 50 cents 
a copy by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Anglo-Russian Workers’ Declaration 


remarkable item in the December 1 Bulletin of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions (published in 
London) reports the formation of an active Anglo-Rus- 
sian Trade Union Committee. The object is the promotion 
of trade union activity in both countries, and preliminary 
discussions have been held about the common defense of 
mutual interests. At the first meeting in Moscow (Octo- 
ber 13-15, 1941) British representatives were Frank Wol- 
stencroft (chairman, T.U.C. General Council), Walter 
M. Citrine, W. P. Allen, Andrew Conley, and H. N. Har- 
rison, and the Russian delegates N. M. Shvernik, Mlavdia 


Nikolayeva, P. G. Moskativ, M. P. Tarasov and E. M. 


Savkov. 


Agreement on the most essential and urgent tasks was 


recorded as follows: 


“1. The joining together of the trade unions of Great | 


Britain and of the Soviet Union for organizations of 
mutual assistance in war against Hitlerite Germany. 


“2. Every possible support to the governments of the 
USSR and of Great Britain in their common war for the 
defeat of Hitlerite Germany. 

“3. The strengthening of the industrial efforts of both 
countries, with the aim of maximum increase of produc- 
tion of tanks, aeroplanes, guns, ammunition, and other 
arms. 


“4. Assistance in the rendering of the utmost help in| 


arms to the USSR by Great Britain. 


“5. To make use of all means of agitation and propa- 
ganda, press, broadcast, cinema, workers’ meetings, 
etc., in the fight against Hitlerism. 


“6. All possible support to the people of the countries 
under the occupation of Hitlerite Germany which are 
fighting for deliverance from Hitler’s oppression, for their 
independence and the re-establishment of their demo- 
cratic liberties. 

“7. The organisation of mutual assistance of the trade 
unions of Great Britain and Soviet trade unions and 
mutual information. 

“8. The strengthening of satisfactory contact between 
representatives of the trade unions of the USSR and of 
Great Britain through the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions of the USSR and the British Trades Union 
Congress.” 


The IFTU points out that this agreement was between 
the representatives of the organized workers of the two 
countries. “By the very nature of the agreement,” the 
Bulletin continues, “the IFTU did not participate in the 
meetings which led up to it. If, as the war proceeds, an 
ideological ‘rapprochement’ should materialise guarantee- 
ing more far-reaching real collaboration on a democratic 
basis, the field of practical application could be extended 
and the objectives expanded.” 

The next meeting will be held in Britain. While in 
Moscow Walter Citrine addressed “a large number oi 
meetings in the Russian munitions industry.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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